94                                 DEATH  AND  TO-MORROW
Yes, Goering was very popular among his troops. An opportunity
was given me to see that popularity at close quarters.
Though the influx of Germans hadn't slowed down there were
noticeably fewer of them hy the beginning of July. But came an
afternoon when the square was full once more. Like the first days
it was. The difference was that they were apparently waiting for
someone. I inquired for the cause of the excitement, and the
answer was that Goering was at the Saerc'-CcxHir. 1 thought the
Sacre-Cceur must feel honoured.
Then Goering himself made his appearance. He was sitting with
Ribbentrop, the self-made nobleman, in a Rolls-Royce, of all cars.
That Rolls-Royce had a Dutch number. For the life of me I couldn't
think of a worse display of bad taste. To ride in the enemy's car
which you had stolen from a defeated country! ft was a 'swell
automobile' and presumably Goering couldn't resist the lure of the
most expensive car in the world.
A few soldiers on motor-cycles preceded the Rolls. Behind it
were a couple of cars full of officers. Thai was the whole escort.
Goering wore a white uniform and looked much thinner than in his
portraits. He didn't make a bad impress ion. But Ribbentrop
looked like an ageing third-rate gigolo who lives by selling the gold
cigarette-cases he used to get when business was still brisk.
The soldiers shouted many hcils. The Rolls went round the square
and when it got, for the second time, in front of the Merc Catherine,
Goering stopped the car to let an army 'bus, loaded with sightseeing
soldiers, pass by. A popularity-inviting touch.
He sat with a broad smile on his broad face, and soldiers rushed
up and took snaps of him. Then the 'bus was out of the way and
Goering was gone. The local people agreed that he was handsomer
and thinner than the caricatures had implied and put it down as a
further lie of the departed regime.
My imagination is pretty good. Nevertheless, it was defeated
there at the beginning of July. The only disgust the l;ronch showed
was with their departed government: the presence of the Germans
was but a secondary consideration. The fullness of the military
disaster was slowly unrolling before their eyes. The lack of planes,
of tanks, of ammunition, was becoming known through those who
returned from the front. Quite a lot of men that were made
prisoners by the Germans managed to escape or get released at the
beginning of the armistice. And there were many whom the Petain
government demobilized and sent back to Paris. Their stories were
lamentable to hear. A friend of mine, who was an artillery officer,